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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


March  2002  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May  1,  2002  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

26 1 8 Stewart  Huckaby 

(Canada,  Britain,  U.S.) 

2619-MT  Andrei  Radu,  Calea  Bucuresti,  bl  Ahp.  sc.2,  ap.  h.,  Craiova  1100, 
Romania 

(World  Wide) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


KEENER,  Thomas  $10.00  Cash  General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

JF90.WieH:  1977:MPO 

WIEL,  DR.  H.  J.  VAN  DER 

Les  monnaies  de  la principaute  d' Orange  sous  la  maison  de  Nassau 
Pub.  1977,  58pp,  w/plates.  Copy. 

John  E.  Sandrock 


JG20.AmP:1990:M 

ARNOLD,  PAUL 

Munzkabinett 

A guide  to  the  state  art  collection  of  Dresden. 

Pub.  1990,  37pp,  illus. 

RG35.  AmP:2001  :HZPB 
ARNOLD,  PAUL 

Helmut  Zobl pragungen  und  bilder.  A collection  of  Helmut  Zobel’s 
engravings  in  the  Dresden  art  collection. 

Pub.  2001,  49pp,  illus. 
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II.  This  ends  our  listing  of  the  material  received  in  the  Fall  of  2001  from  Marvin  L. 
Fraley.  Along  with  the  books  we  have  listed  he  also  passed  on  a number  of  catalogs, 
magazines,  and  other  publications,  that  we  were  pleased  to  add  to  our  collection. 
Next  a comment  on  John  E.  Sandrock’s  two  booklets  from  the  Dresden  museum. 
These  were  picked  up  while  he  and  his  wife  were  wandering  through  Germany. 
There  is  a message  here.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  travel,  search  out 
the  local  museums  and  take  a look  at  their  numismatic  section.  The  NI  Library  is 
always  interested  in  acquiring  any  related  brochures  you  might  pick  up,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  NI  membership,  through  the  NI  Bulletin , would  also  like  to  learn  about 
your  adventures  into  the  dark  recesses  of  some  fabulous  collection.  Finally,  once 
again  we  have  received  a most  interesting  gift  of  foreign  sales  catalogs  from  Thomas 
Schillinger.  There  are  times  when  this  Librarian  wishes  he  was  bom  rich  instead  of 
good  looking.  Some  of  the  medals  shown  in  those  catalogs  would  make  a serious, 
but  impoverished  collector  weep  with  longing. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

******************************************************************** 

FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Golden  Fleece  Counterstanw  article. 

Thanks  for  the  most  excellent  article  on  the  golden  fleece  counterstamp  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  by  Herman  Blanton.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  informative,  and  well-researched  articles  in  our  Bulletin  in  recent 
memory,  and  should  serve  as  inspiration  for  more  of  our  members  to  contribute 
scholarly  articles  at  this  level! 


Alan  Luedeking 
Miami,  Florida 

****************************************+*********************+***** 


THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - 
LUCCA  AND  PIOMBINO  (ITALY) 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Elisa  Bonaparte  (1777-1820),  a sister  of  Napoleon,  was  in  1805,  jointly  with  her 
husband  Felix  Baciocchi,  made  ruler  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
in  Italy.  The  coins  of  the  princely  couple  are  dated  1805-1808,  but  they  were  struck 
from  1810  to  1813!  In  1814  the  territories  returned  to  their  former  owners. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  RUPEES  UNDER  THE  SEA 


John  E.  Sandrock,  A7  U 2383 

Some  years  ago  several  very  interesting  banknotes  of  the  Indian  state  of  Hyderabad 
came  into  my  possession.  Dated  1918,  these  notes  were  in  denominations  of  five,  ten 
and  one  hundred  rupees.  Although  quite  scarce  in  their  own  right,  they  struck  me 
immediately  as  having  an  unusual  story  to  tell,  as  they  all  had  been  overprinted  with  a 
remarkable  rectangular  hand  stamp  which  bore  the  inscription: 


“This  note  is  of  no  monetary  value.  It  was  recovered  in  June,  1932  by 
the  Italian  salvage  vessel  Artiglio  from  the  bullion  room  of  the  liner 
Egypt  sunk  off  Ushant  on  May  20,  1922,  in  a depth  of  400  feet.” 


This  simple  statement  refers  to  a feat  which  was,  up  to  that  time,  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  marine  salvage.  It  is  a story  of  sunken  treasure  and  danng  salvage 
work  in  the  face  of  much  adversity.  Ultimately,  over  £1,000,000  in  gold  and  silver 
was  recovered  from  four  hundred  feet  of  water,  an  unheard  of  depth  for  salvage 
operations  of  the  day. 

To  spin  this  yam,  one  must  go  back  to  May  19,  1922  when  the  British  Peninsula  and 
Occidental  steamship  company  liner  Egypt  left  her  Tilbury  dock  in  London  on  what 
was  to  be  her  last  voyage.  When  she  slipped  down  the  Thames  bound  for  Bombay, 
she  had  aboard  only  forty-four  passengers,  a comfortable  figure  for  her  291  mein 
crew!  However,  most  of  her  passengers  were  to  have  joined  the  ship  in  Marseilles, 
Egypt ’s  only  stop  en  route  to  India.  Safely  secured  in  her  bullion  room,  five  decks 
below,  was  a tremendous  treasure  of  £1,054,000  in  gold  and  silver  bars  and  coins  - 
about  ten  tons  of  silver  and  five  tons  of  gold. 


The  steamship  Egypt,  a Peninsular  and  Occidental  liner,  sank  off  the  French  coast  in 
May  1922  carrying  over  £1,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  400  feet  to  the  ocean  floor  - a 
recovery  depth  never  before  attempted  by  salvagers. 
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The  Egypt  had  made  the  run  from  London  to  Bombay  many  times,  having  been 
regularly  assigned  to  the  Indian  service  of  the  company.  She  was  also  old  - in  fact  the 
oldest  liner  in  P&O  service  at  that  time.  Egypt  was  built  as  an  8,000  ton  vessel  at 
Greenock  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  in  1 897  and  had  been  in  service  for  over  twenty- 
five  years,  a long  time  in  oceanic  passenger  competition.  At  first  all  went  well  as 
Egypt  slipped  down  the  English  Channel  and  rounded  the  tip  of  Brittany.  By  7 P.M. 
on  20  May  Egypt  had  reached  a point  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  the  lie 
d’Ouessant  (Isle  of  Ushant)  off  the  northwestern  tip  of  France.  She  was  steaming  on  | 
a south-south-westerly  course  along  the  great  ocean  trade  route  which  crosses  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  from  the  island  of  Ushant  to  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain.  Not  a breath  of  wind 
was  stirring.  The  sea  was  glassy  calm  and  shrouded  in  thick  fog  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  Egypt  crept  through  the  fog 
at  fifteen  knots  sounding  her  foghorn  at  three  minute  intervals.  Occasionally,  the 
passengers  and  crew  could  hear  the  faint  sound  of  other  foghorns  in  the  distance. 

Leaving  the  Egypt  for  a moment,  let’s  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  participant  in  this 
tragedy.  Earlier  that  day,  the  large  French  cargo  steamer  Seine  cleared  the  port  of  St. 
Nazaire  carrying  a shipload  of  lumber  bound  for  Le  Havre  on  the  Channel  coast. 
Seeing  the  fog  condition  develop,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  area. 
Captain  Le  Barzic  of  the  Seine  decided  about  6 P.M.  to  change  course  sharply  to  the 
northwest  in  order  to  give  the  Isle  of  Ushant  a wide  berth  in  the  fog.  Thus,  the  Seine 
departed  from  her  accustomed  coastal  route  and  was  approaching  the  Ushant-Cape 
Finisterre  trade  route  at  right  angles  - an  unusual  situation. 

Back  on  the  Egypt,  a few  minutes  past  seven  o’clock,  a foghorn  was  heard  off  the 
port  bow  some  distance  away.  Egypt  replied  to  it.  Egypt’s  captain  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  posting  a lookout  ahead.  He  was  not  expecting  another  ship  to  cross  his  | 
course  at  right  angles  as  no  regular  trade  route  ran  in  that  direction.  The  captain, 
hearing  the  Seine ’s  foghorn  on  the  port  beam,  concluded  that  the  ship  was  steaming 
on  a course  parallel  to  Egypt 's,  and  that  all  danger  of  collision  was  already  past.  The 
next  blast  of  the  strange  foghorn,  however,  was  nearer.  Egypt  held  steadily  on  her 
course  thinking  the  other  ship  was  steaming  past  heading  north.  Suddenly,  out  of  the 
thick  fog  loomed  the  bow  of  a large  cargo  ship  which  was  already  upon  them.  It  was 
too  late  to  alter  course  to  avoid  collision!  The  Seine  struck  Egypt  a death  blow  on  the 
port  side  amidships  between  her  funnels.  The  Seine,  a frequent  visitor  to  northern 
waters,  had  been  equipped  with  a reinforced  bow  modified  for  icebreaking.  She 
crushed  the  Egypt’s  hull  plates  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  matchsticks. 
Egypt’s  side  was  tom  open  and  the  sea  rushed  in.  The  two  ships  did  not  lock 
together,  but  instead  were  carried  apart  by  their  own  momentum.  In  a few  moments 
they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fog  and  had  lost  sight  of  one  another.  Egypt ’s  radio 
operator,  who  was  to  go  down  with  the  ship,  immediately  commenced  sending  out 
the  SOS  distress  call.  Happily,  although  it  was  not  known  by  the  crew  until  later,  the 
SOS  signals  were  picked  up  by  wireless  stations  on  Ushant  and  at  Pointe  du  Raz,  thus 
enabling  a fix  of  the  approximate  location  of  the  disaster  to  be  made. 

Captain  Le  Barzic  in  the  Seine  succeeded  in  locating  the  Egypt  once  more  before  she  | 
sank,  but  within  twenty  minutes  of  being  rammed,  Egypt  turned  on  her  side  and 
slipped  beneath  the  waves  heading  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea  400  feet  below.  Boats 
were  lowered  immediately  to  search  for  survivors.  The  crews  worked  feverishly  for 
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three  hours  but  could  locate  only  twenty-nine  passengers  and  210  of  Egypt’s  crew  in 
the  dense  fog.  Ninety-six  lives  were  lost.  Later,  when  settling  insurance  claims, 
Lloyd’s  representatives  paid  them  all  in  their  entirety,  since  at  400  feet  the  ship  lay  at 
twice  the  depth  of  any  previously  successful  salvage  operation,  and  hence,  salvage 
was  considered  impossible! 


The  Egypt  went  down  off  the  island  of  Ushant  while  enroute  London  to  Bombay 
after  colliding  with  a French  coastal  steamer  in  dense  fog 

Almost  immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the  Egypt  salvage  firms  around  the  world 
pondered  the  possibility  of  raising  its  treasure.  All  considered  the  task  impossible 
and  beyond  the  state  of  the  art  - all  but  one.  The  Italian  firm  of  Gianni  and  Company 
had  been  experimenting  successfully  with  new  pressure  diving  equipment  recently 
developed.  This  rig,  known  as  the  “diving  shell”,  consisted  of  a metal  cylinder 
equipped  with  windows  into  which  a man  was  secured  and  serviced  by  both  air  and 
telephone  lines.  The  shell  was  capable  of  withstanding  tremendous  pressure  as  it  was 
lowered  to  the  vicinity  of  a wreck  for  observation.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the 
diving  shell  were  divers  wearing  conventional  suits  of  very  rigid  construction 
containing  arms  equipped  with  pincer  devices  like  pliers.  These  suits  were  extremely 
awkward  but  effective  at  great  depths.  They  were  connected  by  hoses  to  a 
compressor  on  the  salvage  ship  through  which  air  was  pumped  down  to  the  divers 
below.  Together,  these  devices  lessened  the  chance  a diver  would  contract  the 
extremely  dangerous  and  often  fatal  “bends”  when  decompressing  while  surfacing 
after  a dive.  Armed  with  this  new  technology  Gianni  and  Company,  in  1928,  decided 
to  try  for  Egypt 's  gold 
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The  first  problem  was  to  locate  the  area  of  the  wreck.  This  was  approximately  known 
due  to  the  SOS  signals  which  had  been  received.  Gianni  also  hired  the  ex-captain  of 
the  Seine  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  first  hand  knowledge.  Ultimately,  a search  area 
was  charted  using  such  known  inputs  as  the  cross  bearings  on  the  SOS  distress 
signals  and  the  Egypt 's  course  and  speed  as  reference  points.  Buoys  were  laid  down 
to  mark  off  the  area  to  be  searched.  When  all  was  ready  an  area  had  been  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  a rhomboid,  which  was  five  miles  by  eight  miles  on  a side!  Once  the 
buoys  were  in  place  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a suitable  salvage  vessel  to  the  task. 


The  search  area  designated  within  which  it  was  hoped  the  wreck  of  the  Egypt  would 
be  found  measured  five  by  eight  miles  on  a side.  Once  the  wreck  was  located, 
recovery  of  the  treasure  took  an  additional  five  years  to  complete  The  last  of  the 
salvageable  gold  and  silver  was  recovered  in  1935 
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For  this  the  firm  selected  the  little  steam  trawler  Artiglio.  She  was  a ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  originally  built  in  1906  at  Hull  in  England  for  the  North  Sea  fishing 
fleet.  The  Artiglio  had  an  interesting  and  colorful  past,  having  served  during  World 
War  I as  the  fleet  minesweeper  Macbeth.  It  was  after  World  War  I that  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Italian  salvage  firm  and  renamed  Artiglio.  Her  exploits  were  many, 
the  most  famous  up  to  this  point  being  the  salvage  of  the  Belgian  steamer 
Elizabethville  in  1925. 


The  Italian  salvage  vessel  Artiglio  was  herself  destined  to  join  Egypt  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  the  treasure  could  be  recovered. 

The  summer  of  1929  was  spent  dragging  the  search  area  for  the  Egypt.  For  this 
operation  Artiglio  had  a sturdy  little  consort,  the  Rostro.  The  two  ships  spent  six 
months  dragging  the  area  by  cable,  working  through  the  search  area  from  north  to 
south.  Each  time  a pass  was  made,  new  buoys  would  be  laid  down  to  mark  the  area 
already  swept.  The  work  proceeded  slowly  and  with  great  uncertainty.  This  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  which  often  interrupted  operations. 
The  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  times  was  so  bad  that  work  was  impossible. 
Artiglio  would  then  run  for  Brest  where  she  would  lay  up  awaiting  the  passing  of  the 
storm.  On  average,  it  was  only  possible  to  get  in  ten  working  days  per  month. 
Meanwhile,  all  was  not  lost  as  much  useful  experience  was  gained  by  the  crew 
despite  the  futility  of  their  search. 

On  one  such  trip  into  Brest  Artiglio  picked  up  new  electric  detection  gear  which  used 
a galvanometer  to  locate  wrecks.  The  idea  was  to  steam  over  the  suspected  area  until 
the  needle  on  the  dial  of  the  galvanometer  jumped  off  center,  indicating  the  salvage 
vessel  had  passed  over  a strong  electro-magnetic  field.  The  idea  had  proven 
successful  when  tested  against  the  known  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Drummond  Castle 
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which  had  run  onto  the  rocks  at  Pierres  Vertes  during  a heavy  fog.  Finally,  after  six 
months  of  fruitless  searching  and  only  half  the  search  area  covered,  Artiglio  broke  off 
all  operations  due  to  the  foul  winter  weather. 

Operations  were  resumed  in  early  1930.  Three  months  of  hard  work  developed  some 
excitement  but  no  reward!  Unexpectedly,  the  wrecks  of  two  other  ships  were 
discovered  in  the  search  area.  One  was  that  of  a Spanish  orange  ship  and  the  second 
the  old  French  battleship  Furieux.  In  each  instance  divers  were  sent  down  only  to 
report  their  disappointment. 


Divers  man  the  diving  shell  used  to  reconnoiter  a wreck  once  snagged  by  Artiglio's 
cable  Many  false  encounters  with  the  wreckage  of  other  ships  were  made  before  the 
Egypt  was  finally  located 

Then  in  August  the  cable  struck  again.  A grappling  device  known  as  the  “grab”  was 
lowered,  and  this  time  a piece  of  twisted  steel  wreckage  containing  a cylinder  of  the 
type  used  to  lower  lifeboats  was  brought  up.  Divers  were  again  sent  down  to  confirm 
the  find.  The  wreck  of  the  Egypt  had  finally  been  located!  She  lay  upright  on  the 
seabed  in  position  48°  07’  45”  N and  5°  30’  30”  W. 

The  next  task  the  divers  faced  was  to  reconnoiter  the  ship’s  hull  to  locate  the  bullion 
room.  Once  located,  a plan  had  to  be  devised  to  blast  holes  in  the  superstructure  and 
deck  plates  until  the  room  was  sufficiently  bared  for  salvage  of  its  contents.  On  one 
of  the  first  dives  a search  was  made  for  the  captain’s  cabin.  In  it  the  captain’s  safe 
was  found  intact.  Since  the  safe  could  be  removed  without  much  difficulty,  Gianni 
and  Company  immediately  decided  to  concentrate  on  this  find  as  a likely  source  for  a 
quick  return  on  their  investment.  To  this  point  £60,000  had  been  spent  on  the  venture 
- so  far  without  financial  return.  In  this  operation  the  safe  was  unbolted  from  the 
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deck  and  moved  by  brute  force  to  an  accessible  position  on  the  hurricane  deck.  The 
grab  was  then  lowered  while  the  diver  maneuvered  its  pincer-like  jaws  around  the 
safe.  With  a signal  from  below  the  jaws  tightened  their  grip  around  the  safe,  the 
cable  pulled  taught,  and  the  winches  slowly  commenced  pulling  the  safe  400  feet  to 
the  surface.  As  the  grab  broke  free  of  the  water,  there  was  the  captain’s  safe  balanced 
delicately  between  its  jaws,  as  a lump  of  sugar  held  between  tongs.  Only  the  tension 
of  the  scissor-like  jaws  kept  the  precious  cargo  from  slipping  back  to  the  ocean  floor. 
Once  secured  upon  the  deck  of  Artiglio  the  safe  was  opened  amid  great  expectation  to 
reveal  - another  disappointment.  The  safes  sole  contents  were  the  remains  of  a 
sodden  British  Foreign  Office  bag  crammed  with  letters  in  sealed  envelopes  stamped 
“secret”  and,  ironically,  the  key  to  Egypt’s  bullion  room!  One  can  well  imagine  the 
crew’s  disappointment  and  the  exchange  of  salty  expletives  which  took  place  upon 
the  discovery! 

The  crew  of  the  Artiglio  worked  over  the  Egypt  throughout  the  fall  of  1930  until 
winter  weather  forced  them  to  retreat  to  Brest  for  a well  deserved  rest.  Upon 
returning  to  duty  in  December  the  company  decided  to  contract  the  ship  to  the 
financially  promising  job  of  removing  the  wreck  of  the  American  steamship  Florence 
to  ease  some  of  their  financial  difficulties.  The  Florence  lay  in  shallow  water  off 
Belle-Ile  channel  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Nazaire  and  posed  a great  threat  to  navigation. 
She  was  a 9,000  ton  munitions  ship  which  had  been  sunk  by  a German  U-boat  at  the 
height  of  the  1917  submarine  campaign  while  on  a run  from  New  York  to  St. 
Nazaire.  Since  the  ship  was  loaded  with  munitions  she  was  considered  extremely 
dangerous  to  work  on.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  use  explosives  to  make  the 
work  of  clearing  the  obstruction  easier.  In  the  beginning  Artiglio  would  send  down 
divers  to  set  the  explosive  charges  and  then  retreat  the  safe  distance  of  two  miles  each 
time  a charge  was  blown.  This  procedure  represented  a fearful  loss  of  time.  As 
pressure  to  complete  the  job  built  in  expectation  of  an  early  return  to  Egypt  in  the 
spring,  the  distance  was  shortened  first  to  one  mile  and  finally  to  a mere  300  yards.  It 
was  while  working  virtually  over  the  wreck  of  the  Florence  that  her  entire  cargo  of 
munitions  detonated  in  a thunderous  explosion,  enveloping  Artiglio  in  a mountain  of 
water  from  which  she  never  recovered.  Artiglio ’s  back  was  broken.  She  sank  on  the 
spot  taking  most  of  her  brave  crew  with  her. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  spring  of  1931  that  the  necessary  reorganization  had  taken  place 
and  a new  vessel  found  so  that  salvage  operations  on  Egypt  might  resume.  Since  the 
Gianni  and  Company  fortunes  went  down  with  Artiglio , a new  company  had  to  be 
formed  to  take  over.  The  Italian  firm  known  as  Societa  Ricuperi  Marittimi  de  Genoa 
(Sorima)  came  forth  and  accepted  the  challenge.  A suitable  vessel  was  found  in  the 
Mauretaine , an  ex-Newfoundland  fish  carrier  which  was  presently  laid  up  without 
work.  She  was  promptly  renamed  Artiglio  11  by  her  crew.  Contact  with  Egypt  was 
reestablished  on  23  May  1931.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  year  Artiglio  11 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  clearing  a path  to  the  bullion  room.  This  proved  to  be  a 
formidable  task  considering  the  treasure  lay  deep  down  in  the  ship.  This  meant 
cutting  through  the  steel  plates  of  six  decks  in  order  to  open  up  a direct  line  for  the 
removal  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion.  Most  of  this  heavy  work  was  completed 
before  treacherous  weather  again  forced  the  little  salvage  vessel  to  retreat  to  port  for 
the  winter. 
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The  spring  of  1932  found  the  dauntless  little  Artigho  II  again  swinging  on  her  buoy 
over  the  wreck  of  the  Egypt.  This  time  success  was  close  at  hand,  for  after  only 
twenty-six  days  the  last  barrier  was  cut  away  and  the  bullion  room  entered  on  13 
June,  1932. 

What  a sight  confronted  the  divers!  The  bullion  room  seemed  about  to  burst  with  its 
vast  contents.  Silver  ingots  were  stowed  loosely  on  the  floor  covering  the  entire 
room  with  row  upon  row  and  layer  upon  layer  of  bars  - like  so  many  bncks  in  a 
brickyard.  The  gold  bars  were  tightly  packed  in  wooden  boxes  stacked  upon  the 
silver.  Bags  containing  100,000  British  gold  sovereigns  were  stowed  on  top  of  the 
ingots.  The  bags  containing  many  of  these  coins  had  broken  open  spilling  their 
contents  throughout  the  bullion  room.  When  work  on  the  wreck  was  finally 
suspended  in  1935,  over  10,000  of  these  gold  sovereigns  still  remained  scattered 
throughout  the  wreck. 


British  gold  sovereign  dated  1912,  of  the  type  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  liner 
Egypt , sunk  off  the  lie  d’Ouessant  on  May  20,  1922. 

So  there  it  was  at  last!  Now  the  only  problem  was  how  to  get  it  all  to  the  surface 
safely.  With  such  intense  wealth  at  hand  (over  $350  million  in  United  States 
depression  dollars)  was  it  any  coincidence  that  the  Italian  navy  should  happen  upon 
the  scene  to  make  their  presence  felt,  having  deviated  from  their  summer  training 
cruise  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic? 

Since  the  gold  bullion  boxes  were  intact,  their  salvage  was  comparatively  easy  and 
the  work  proceeded  smoothly  throughout  the  summer.  Not  so  with  the  gold 
sovereigns.  Picking  up  the  scattered  coins  proved  more  difficult.  To  overcome  this 
the  recovery  team  developed  an  innovative  solution.  A long  metal  tube  equipped 
with  a glass  opening  was  lowered  over  the  coins.  The  glass  plate  covering  the 
opening  was  then  exploded  upon  the  divers  signal,  causing  water  and  coins  to  run 
into  the  tube  due  to  its  atmospheric  pressure  having  been  maintained.  An  automatic 
trap  in  the  device  kept  the  coins  from  falling  back  out.  On  the  first  day  the  tube  was 
employed  over  6,000  gold  sovereigns  were  recovered. 

Eventually  Egypt’s  treasure  was  adjudicated  between  Lloyd’s  underwriters  and 
Sorima  and  most  of  the  sovereigns  returned  to  circulation.  A few  coins  were  held 
aside,  however,  to  be  presented  in  leather  souvenir  cases  with  appropriate  inscription 
to  be  presented  to  officials  and  favored  clients.  The  few  sovereigns  that  have 
survived  are  in  uncirculated  condition  and  bear  the  date  “1912”.  One  such 
presentation  coin  was  auctioned  as  recently  as  1980. 
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The  procedure  for  recovering  the  silver  and  gold  bars  was  simplicity  itself.  Upon 
lowering  the  grappling  device  through  the  openings  in  the  six  decks,  the  divers  loaded 
silver  ingots  and  gold  boxes  into  its  jaws,  taking  care  not  to  overload  the  mechanism. 
The  grab  was  equipped  with  an  outer  shell  which  was  swung  into  place  and  closed 
around  the  ingots  and  coins  to  prevent  loss.  Only  then  was  the  signal  passed  to  the 
surface  to  commence  the  long  haul  to  Artiglio  II 's  deck. 

On  one  such  maneuver  something  new  and  unexpected  appeared.  When  the 
grappling  rig  spilled  it  contents  upon  the  deck,  out  fell  several  bundles  of  thin  paper, 
sodden  and  covered  by  mud  - these  were  banknotes!  This  was  a complete  surprise  as 
the  bullion  manifest  did  not  mention  them  and  they  had  not  been  calculated  into  the 
estimate  of  Egypt 's  treasure.  The  first  bundle  to  come  up  contained  10,000  rupees  in 
one  hundred  rupee  notes.  Although  the  inscriptions  on  the  notes  were  in  Urdu  and 
other  native  dialects,  it  was  possible  to  properly  ascribe  them  at  once  because  the 
background  work  on  them  was  made  up  of  the  miniscule  words  “The  Government  of 
His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad”  in  English,  printed  in  endless 
succession.  After  being  dipped  in  clear  water,  the  notes  were  spread  out  on  deck  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  colors  returned  to  reveal  their  high  quality  of 
workmanship  and  design.  This  was  a remarkable  demonstration  of  good  paper  and 
print,  almost  impervious  to  destruction;  having  spent  ten  years,  three  months  and 
three  days  laying  sodden  on  the  ocean  floor! 


I 


Sorting  out  banknotes  to  dry  on  the  deck  of  the  Artiglio  II. 
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Almost  every  successive  trip  brought  with  it  more  banknotes.  More  100  rupee  notes 
were  recovered,  but  now  10  and  5 rupee  notes  also  appeared  At  times  almost  all 
available  space  was  given  over  to  the  drying  of  notes  until  Artigho  11  resembled  the 
sorting  room  of  a post  office.  As  it  was  assumed  that  the  notes  had  financial  value, 
they  were  carefully  stowed  away  in  boxes  when  dry,  to  be  counted  later.  Eventually, 
the  face  value  of  the  notes  recovered  exceeded  1,000,000  Hyderabad  rupees.  It 
wasn’t  until  much  later  that  the  crew  discovered  to  their  immense  disappointment  that 
the  notes  were  worthless. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Hyderabad  Finance  Ministry,  when  ordering  notes  from  the 
printer,  to  have  them  completed  in  every  respect  except  one  - the  signature  of  the 
Finance  Minister  of  His  Highness’  government  was  intentionally  omitted,  to  be  added 
later  upon  arrival  in  India.  Because  of  this  strategy  the  notes  had  not  yet  become 
legal  tender  and  were  thus  only  paper  stock  awaiting  issue.  As  it  happened,  upon 
learning  of  the  sinking  of  Egypt , the  Nizam’s  Minister  of  Finance  lost  no  time  in 
negotiating  an  order  for  replacement  notes  with  the  London  firm  of  Waterlow  and 
Sons.  One  might  ask  why  these  notes  were  in  the  bullion  room  in  the  first  place,  if 
they  had  no  value?  As  it  was  later  discovered  that  other  valuables,  including  cases  of 
sporting  guns,  were  stowed  there,  it  was  concluded  they  had  found  their  way  there  for 
general  safekeeping. 


The  princely  state  of  Hyderabad,  situated  in  the  mountains  of  southern  India,  became 
a vassal  state  of  the  British  in  1768  This  arrangement  ended  in  1947  with  Indian 
independence. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  Hyderabad  currency  was  discontinued  in  1953  with  the  advent 
of  Indian  independence,  these  coins  and  notes  now  properly  belong  to  numismatic 
history.  1 will  conclude  this  account  with  a short  summary  of  Hyderabad  paper 
currency  issues  together  with  a description  of  the  three  notes  which  prompted  this 
research. 

The  semi-autonomous  land  of  Hyderabad  occupied  an  area  of  83,000  square  miles  in 
the  mountainous  section  of  southern  India.  In  1768  Nizam  Ali  Khan  accepted  British 
suzerainty  over  his  dominions.  After  remaining  faithful  to  the  British  during  the 
Indian  mutiny  in  1860  Hyderabad  was  granted  its  independent  status,  although  the 
British  reserved  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  unrest.  His  Exalted  Highness 
the  Nizam  ruled  over  a population  of  seventeen  million  subjects.  Nawab  Sir  Mir 
Osman  Ali  Khan  Bahadur  Asaf  Jah  VII  was  the  seventh  and  last  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad.  His  reign  commenced  in  1911  and  ended  in  1947  with  Indian 
independence.  He  died  in  1967. 


Nawab  Sir  Mir  Osman  Ali  Khan  Bahadur  Asaf  Jah  VII,  the  seventh,  and  last,  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad 
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It  was  under  Asaf  Jah  VII’s  reign  that  all  Hyderabad  paper  notes  were  issued.  In 
1918  a paper  currency  act  was  passed  and  soon  after  notes  of  one,  ten  and  one 
hundred  rupees  entered  circulation.  The  one  rupee  paper  note,  being  printed  in  black, 
proved  unpopular  with  the  superstitious  natives  and  was  withdrawn  after  circulating 
only  one  year.  During  the  following  year,  1919,  a replacement  one  rupee  note  was 
issued,  this  time  multicolored,  together  with  higher  denominations.  It  was  the  five, 
ten  and  one  hundred  rupees  of  this  issue  that  were  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the 
liner  Egypt.  One  thousand  rupee  notes  were  introduced  in  1926.  P.  B.  Chenoy,  a 
former  minister  to  Hyderabad,  states  in  his  article  “Rare  Coins  of  Hyderabad  State” 
that  one  and  five  rupee  banknotes  also  appeared  in  1936,  having  been  printed  by  the 
local  firms  of  Nasik  Security  Press  and  the  Nizam’s  Central  Jail  Press.  George  Sten 
in  his  Encyclopedia  of  World  Paper  Money  lists  a 1938  issue  of  5,  10,  100  and  1000 
rupee  notes,  and  finally,  in  1943,  an  emergency  issue  of  1 and  10  rupee  notes 
appeared,  necessitated  by  a wartime  shortage  of  silver  for  coinage. 


The  1918  issue  of  one  rupee  banknotes  circulated  for  less  than  a year.  They  proved 
to  be  extremely  unpopular  with  the  superstitious  inhabitants,  who  refused  to  accept 
them  because  of  their  black  color  A printing  change  was  thus  necessitated  As  a 
result  the  black  one  rupee  notes  have  become  numismatic  rarities 

The  notes  recovered  from  Egypt  were  printed  by  the  London  firm  ol  Waterlow  and 
Sons  from  very  high  quality  line  engraved  plates.  Their  superior  workmanship 
prompted  the  skipper  of  Artiglio  II  to  call  them  “wonderful  pieces  of  work”  and  to 
carry  one  in  his  note  case  on  all  occasions. 
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Hyderabad  100  rupee  note  of  1918  recovered  in  1922  from  the  wreck  of  the  liner 
Egypt.  This  large  banknote,  measuring  142  x 224mm,  was  the  product  of  the 
printing  firm  Waterlow  and  Sons  in  London. 
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This  five  rupee  treasury  note  of  Hyderabad  was  hand  stamped  by  the  salvagers  to 
commemorate  their  successful  salvage  operation  The  reverse  of  the  note  contains  a 
vignette  of  five  Hyderabad  silver  rupees  arranged  about  the  Arabic  numeral  “five”. 
Note  the  water  damage  which  occurred  after  having  been  submerged  for  over  ten 
years  on  the  ocean  floor 
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These  notes  all  bear  the  Urdu  inscription  '‘His  Exalted  Highness  Government  of 
Hyderabad”  at  the  top  of  the  obverse  and  read  from  right  to  left.  The  denomination  is 
given  in  the  central  rosette  as  so  many  rupees  of  Osmani  currency  in  Urdu  and  in 
surrounding  panels  in  Kanarese,  Telegu  and  Marathi.  The  lower  right  hand  panel  was 
reserved  for  the  English  denomination  stated  in  Osmania  Sikkey  rupees  (O  S.  Rs. 
Five,  etc  ).  Above  the  lower  right  border  is  found  the  inscription  “On  behalf  of 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government”.  The  opposing  blank  space  was  reserved  for  the 
signature  of  the  Finance  Minister  which  was  to  have  been  added  at  the  mint  in 
Hyderabad  prior  to  issue.  The  practice  of  overprinting  the  signature  later  was 
abandoned  and  from  1925  forward  Waterlow  and  Sons  delivered  all  notes  fully 
executed.  Other  distinguishing  features  common  to  these  notes  include  the  Nizam’s 
coat  of  arms  and  the  date  expressed  in  Arabic  as  1331  (1918).  The  term  “Osmania 
Sikkey”  has  an  interesting  derivation.  The  Urdu  “sikka”  means  “struck”,  “stamped”, 
or  “impressed”  and  is  a word  applied  to  coinage.  During  the  final  two  reigns, 
Hyderabad  currency  was  known  after  the  name  of  the  Nizam.  Thus  during  the 
seventh  reign  of  Nawak  Mir  Osman  Ali  Khan,  currency  was  called  Osmania  Sikki: 
literally,  “struck  during  the  reign  of  Osman”. 


Hyderabad  coat-of-arms  bearing  a crescent  with  five  pointed  star;  a shield  depicting 
the  “kulcha”,  a loaf  of  bread,  all  surmounted  by  the  Nizam’s  crown.  This  detail  was 
taken  from  the  Hyderabad  100  rupee  note. 

The  Hyderabad  arms  are  equally  interesting.  The  principal  device  is  a banner 
appearing  within  an  ornamental  frame.  The  banner  bears  a crescent  and  five  pointed 
star.  The  upper  portion  of  the  device  is  superimposed  by  a shield  upon  which  is 
depicted  a “kulcha”,  or  loaf  of  bread.  The  shield  and  banner  are  surmounted  by  the 
Nizam’s  crown  upon  which  the  ruler’s  motto  “God  is  Great”  appears.  The  kulcha  has 
a special  significance.  Legend  has  it  that  in  1707  Asaf  Jaf,  seeing  the  corruption  and 
disintegration  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  left  the  court  and  traveled  to  Deccan  to  save  the 
southern  province  from  falling  into  enemy  hands.  Being  tired  and  hungry  while  upon 
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the  road,  Asaf  Jah  camped  at  a place  frequented  by  a wali,  or  saint,  much  respected 
by  the  local  people  for  his  ability  to  predict  the  future.  Seeing  the  traveler  hungry,  he 
offered  him  some  kulchas  tied  in  a yellow  cloth.  Asaf  Jah  ate  seven  of  the  small  oven 
baked  loaves,  returning  the  rest  to  the  saint  while  thanking  his  for  his  kind  act.  The 
saint,  it  is  said,  blessed  him  and  predicted  that  Asaf  Jah  would  establish  a dynasty  of 
seven  rulers  in  the  southern  provinces  - a reference  to  the  seven  loaves  of  bread  he 
had  consumed.  In  remembrance  of  this  Asaf  Jah’s  successor  adopted  the  kulcha  as 
their  crest  and  the  color  yellow  for  the  Hyderabad  flag. 

The  reverses  of  all  three  notes  are  interesting  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
their  detailed  workmanship.  They  are  truly  fine  examples  of  the  engravers  art.  All 
three  notes  carry  the  microscopic  inscription  “The  Government  of  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad”  in  the  background.  The  reverse  of  the  five  rupee 
note  is  deserving  of  particular  note,  however,  as  it  bears  the  likeness  of  five  silver 
rupee  coins  of  the  type  used  in  1918.  The  coins  depicted  are  the  one  rupee  of  the 
seventh  Nizam  arranged  in  a circular  fashion  with  the  Arabic  figure  “5”  at  their 
center.  Only  the  reverse  of  the  coin  is  shown.  The  coin  design  consists  of  a 
representation  of  the  “Char  Minar”,  a 180  foot  high  mosque  with  four  imposing 
minarets  which  stands  at  the  center  of  the  old  city  of  Hyderabad.  The  edifice  was 
built  in  1591  and  predates  the  cities  founding.  The  letter  “ain”  representing  the  name 
of  the  sultan’s  cycle  year  appears  within  the  base  arch.  The  coin  carries  the  Arabic 
date  1337,  which  in  the  Farsi  manner  of  reckoning  time  equates  to  1918/1919.  The 
words  “Asaf  Jah”  are  found  between  the  minarets,  “Nizam-ul-Mulk”  to  the  right  and 
“Bahadur”  to  the  left  of  the  coin.  The  entire  device  is  surrounded  by  a Grecian 
border. 


Detail  from  the  reverse  of  the  five  rupee  banknote  showing  a Hyderabad  one  rupee 
silver  coin  dated  AH  1337  (1918)  depicting  the  ancient  Char  Minar  mosque 
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So  ends  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Egypt  and  the  tremendous  salvage  undertaking 
which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a fortune.  When  the  tinal  reckoning  was  made,  the 
seven  year  salvage  effort  netted  97.4  percent  of  the  silver  ingots,  98.5  percent  of  the 
gold  bars  and  90.9  percent  of  the  sovereigns  - and  as  an  accidental  byproduct  helped 
preserve  a little  bit  of  numismatic  history! 

Postscript 

Twenty  Thousand  Rupees  Under  the  Sea  was  originally  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
slide  presentation  by  the  author  in  June  1974  at  the  Convention  of  International 
Numismatists  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 


******************************************************************** 

A RELUCTANT  CITY-STATE 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Alberta,  Canada,  NI  HI  786 

In  my  little  piece  on  modem  coin-issuing  city-states  in  NI  Bulletin  of  November  2001 
(p.32 1 ) I somehow  forgot  to  mention  the  most  newsworthy  one  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

DANZIG  (Pol.  GDANSK)  is  an  old  city  in  the  delta  area  of  the  Vistula  with  a rich 
history.  Since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  had  belonged  to  Prussia. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in  1918  the  victorious  Allies  did  give  the  right  of 
self  determination  to  peoples  that  had  supported  their  cause  or  could  be  expected  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  They  did  not  extend  this  right  to  the  losers.  Thus,  for  instance, 
large  tracts  of  territory  inhabited  by  Magyars  and  Germans  were  given  to  the  enemies 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Between  the  new  state  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
Sea  lay  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  mainly  peopled  by  Germans.  Most  of  it  was 
given  outright  to  the  new  state.  But  Danzig  was  nearly  exclusively  German,  and 
could  not  very  easily  be  incorporated  in  Poland,  even  though  that  country  had 
historical  claims  on  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  city  was  economically  too  important  for 
Poland  to  leave  it  as  part  of  Germany. 

So  it  was  that  Danzig  was  separated  from  Prussia  and  put  in  the  charge  of  the  budding 
League  of  Nations.  In  1920  it  and  its  surroundings  were  made  into  a Free  City. 

For  the  time  being  the  new  state  shared  the  German  mark.  But  after  the  hyper- 
inflation of  the  early  twenties  a new  currency  was  introduced,  linked  to  the  sterling 
system  at  the  rate  of  25  guldens  equal  to  one  pound.  The  first  coins  of  this  system 
appeared  in  1923.  The  higher  values  were  made  of  silver.  Later  issues  were  in 
nickel.  Occasionally  gold  25  gulden  appeared. 

The  people  of  Danzig  never  really  were  at  peace  with  their  separation  from  Germany. 
When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  there,  agitation  for  reunification  reached  a crescendo. 
Simultaneous  with  the  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939  Danzig  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  With  Hitler’s  defeat  Danzig,  now  Gdansk,  was  absorbed  into  Poland  in 
1945  and  polonized. 
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ST.  MARTIN  OF  TOURS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

St.  Martin  was  actually  bom  in  what  is  now  Hungary  in  about  AD  316,  the  son  of  a 
pagan  Roman  army  officer.  In  his  infancy,  his  parents  moved  to  northern  Italy,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  was  brought  up  and  educated.  It  is  said  that  from  an  early  age 
he  wanted  to  become  a Christian,  but  that  his  father  frowned  on  the  idea,  and  instead 
enrolled  him  in  the  Imperial  Army  against  his  will,  packing  him  off  to  Gaul.  It  was 
there,  at  Amiens,  one  bitterly  cold  night,  that  the  event  occurred  for  which  St.  Martin 
is  famous:  he  was  approached  by  a frozen,  half-naked  beggar,  and,  on  seeing  his 
plight,  the  saint-to-be  cut  off  half  of  his  own  cloak  and  gave  it  to  the  man.  As  a 
result  of  this  event,  Christ  subsequently  appeared  to  St.  Martin  in  a dream,  wearing 
this  same  half-cloak,  and  it  was  this  which  finally  led  to  St.  Martin’s  baptism  as  a 
Christian,  despite  his  parents’  wishes.  He  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  was  to  go  on 
to  become  the  Bishop  of  Tours. 

There  always  seems  to  me  a certain  charm  lurking  in  the  background  of  the  story  of 
St.  Martin.  One  can  imagine  the  irate  father  telling  his  wayward  son,  "You’ve  been 
brought  up  a good  pagan  boy  - what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  become  a Christian  for? 
You’d  be  the  death  of  your  mother  - you’re  joining  the  army  and  that’s  that!" 

Then  there’s  the  practicality  of  St.  Martin’s  charity.  Most  saints  would  have  given 
their  whole  cloak  to  the  poor  beggar,  and  gloried  in  the  resulting  hypothermia.  But 
not  St.  Martin.  He  gave  away  only  half  his  cloak,  and  kept  half  for  himself.  After 
all,  it  was  a bitterly  cold  night... 

Despite  his  half-measure,  however,  St.  Martin  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
impoverished.  He  also  became  the  patron  saint  of  wine-growers  and  geese,  but  don’t 
ask  me  why,  as  I just  don’t  know.* 


The  incident  of  the  cloak  is  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  Italian  medal  illustrated 
here  (1-1/2  times  actual  size).  The  medal  is  of  aluminium,  and  thus  modern.  Its 
obverse  depicts  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a prayer  to  her  to  protect  both  family  and 
native  land.  Whilst  expressing  admirable  sentiments,  it  is  of  little  interest  to  us  here. 


* One  suggestion  is  that  both  roles  are  simply  on  account  of  the  position  of 
Martinmas  in  the  calendar,  November  1 1th.  Chambers’  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  2, 
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p.  568,  talks  of  the  festival  of  St.  Martin  being  "at  that  season  when  the  new  wines 
of  the  year  are  drawn  from  the  lees  and  tasted. ...and  fat  geese  are  in  their  prime." 
Chambers  also  quotes  a translation  of  a poem  referring  to  the  celebration  of 
Martinmas  in  German  in  the  later  15th  century: 

To  belly  chear,  yet  once  again, 

Doth  Martin  more  incline, 

Whom  all  the  people  worshipped 
With  roasted  geese  and  wine. 

On  such  earthly  preoccupations  as  these  may  saintly  patronage  rest! 
******************************************************************** 


A CRYPTIC  SPANISH  RELIGIOUS  MEDAL 

Bob  Forrest  & Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova 


The  bronze  medal  shown  here 
VA  times  actual  size  is,  to  judge 
by  its  style  and  three  small 
projections  from  its  edges,  of 
17th  century  date.  As  it  bears  no 
legend,  and  is  somewhat  worn  to 
boot,  it  is  at  first  sight  rather 
puzzling.  The  obverse  is  clearly 
a Madonna  and  Child,  and  thanks 
to  the  window-frame-like  object 
held  by  the  infant  Jesus  (it  is 
actually  an  old  fashioned  saw  - the  teeth  on  the  lower  edge  are  easily  recognisable), 
the  image  is  identifiable  as  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  (1):  the  Holy  Infant  is  literally 
sawing  the  mountain  into  its  well-known  Mont-serrated  shape!  The  reverse  is  trickier 
to  identify,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  St  James  the  Greater  (Santiago),  holding  his 
pilgrim’s  staff,  and  with  the  Star  in  the  background  from  which  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  Compostela  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  (Campus  Stellae  = Field  of  the 
Star).  (2) 

Notes. 


(1)  See  "Our  Lady  of  Montserrat"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  2000,  p.314-317.  For 
the  saw  symbol,  see  Josep  Buch  Parera,  "Les  medalles  antigues  de  Montserrat" 
in  Acta  Numismdtica  IV  (1974),  p.301-321.  See,  for  example,  the  illustrations 
of  his  types  Cl,  C3  etc  (p.310ff).  His  type  VI  (p.318)  has  the  Infant  Jesus 
actually  sawing  the  mountain,  much  as  on  our  medal,  but  with  an  even  bigger 
saw,  and  with  a legend  naming  Montserrat. 

(2)  See  "To  be  a Pilgrim  II"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  2000,  p.145-9.  For  the  Star  and 
Campus  Stellae  see,  in  particular,  fig.  5 (reverse)  and  p.148. 
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MORE  CASH  VALUES 


George  A.  Fisher,  Jr.,  Littleton,  Colorado,  NI  #2345 

From  1913  to  1915  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways,  headquartered  in 
Tokyo,  issued  a four-volume  "Official  Guide  to  Eastern  Asia."  Each  volume 
measures  105  mm.  by  160  mm.  and  is  about  30  mm.  thick,  with  around  500  pages 
in  small  type,  many  photographs,  and  numerous  maps  of  various  sizes,  including  large 
fold-outs.  The  volumes  cover  (I)  Manchuria  and  Chosen  [Korea],  (II)  South-Western 
Japan,  (III)  North-Eastern  Japan,  and  (IV)  China,  and  are  crammed  with  information 
of  value  to  tourists. 

Three  of  the  volumes  are  arranged  primarily  by  train  routes  after  extensive 
introductory  sections  on  history,  trade  and  industry,  arts,  climate,  fares,  languages,  and 
whatnot.  As  the  railway  routes  come  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities  they  are  described 
at  length,  and  usually  a paragraph  or  two  discusses  many  intermediate  station-towns. 
The  volume  on  China  includes  detailed  information  on  most  of  the  treaty  ports  along 
the  Yangtze  River  and  China’s  east  coast,  which  in  the  1910s  were  not  well  connected 
by  railways. 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  contain  a section  on  banks  or 
currency  in  use  in  the  locations.  The  numismatic  information  in  these  sections  is 
interesting  to  me  since  it  frequently  mentions  Chinese  cash  coins  and  their  value  or 
status.  Most  Chinese  numismatic  sources  do  not  mention  cash  coins  as  having  been 
produced  after  1912,  the  year  of  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  thus 
many  collectors  think  that  was  the  end  of  validity  of  cash.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 


In  the  February  1997  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  I 
reported  on  the  value  of  cash  coins  in  central 
Sichuan  Province  in  1921  in  an  article  titled 
"Some  Cash  Values".  The  following  reports 
should  augment  that  information,  although  for  a 
somewhat  earlier  period.  These  excerpts  are 
from  volumes  I and  IV  of  the  "Official  Guide", 
published  in  1913  and  1915,  respectively.  The 
arrangement  is  geographic,  beginning  in 
Manchuria  and  ending  in  southern  China. 

Fengtien  [Mukden;  now  Shenyang].  In  a 
section  headed  "Currency",  subsection  (A)  on 
specie,  paragraph  (4)  is  devoted  to  Tung-chien 
or  Chih-chien  [Tung-chien  means  "copper  cash" 
and  Chih-chien  means  "standard  cash"],  a coin 
of  still  lower  value  [than  the  struck  one-  and 
two-cent  coppersl,  perforated  in  the  centre  [with 
a square  hole].  Hence  it  is  called  the  ‘Holed 
Coin.’  One  copper  cent  is  exchanged  for  16  of 
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these.  They  are  mostly  spurious  coins  made  by  private  individuals  and  are  gradually 
passing  out  of  circulation.  Travellers  will  have  hardly  any  occasion  to  handle  them. 
[All  cash  coins  discussed  herein  were  made  by  casting  copper  alloy  in  molds.] 

Yingkou  [once  erroneously  called  Newchwang],  Currency,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Tung-chien  is  the  smallest  copper  coin  with  a square  hole  in  its  centre.  These  pieces 
have  been  used  as  subsidiary  currency  since  olden  times,  and  they  still  circulate  to 
some  extent  among  the  natives.  But  travellers  will  have  scarcely  any  occasion  to 
handle  them,  and  we  need  not  describe  them  in  detail. 

The  introduction  to  Volume  IV  on  China  [Proper]  contains  a bit  of  interesting 
information  about  the  cash  coins,  as  follows.  Among  the  coinage  in  circulation  are 
the  tung-chien,  or  copper  cash  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  [being]  the  only 
money  which  circulates  universally  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Tung-chien  are  small  flat  disks  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle.  These  have  been 
in  circulation  from  very  ancient  times,  and,  as  already  stated,  constitute  the  sole 
universal  medium  of  exchange.  But  there  are  present  among  them  many  bad  cash, 
coined  privately;  and  constant  fluctuations  take  place  in  their  exchange  quotations. 
The  poor  kind  of  tung-chien  are  popularly  known  as  hsiao-chien  [lit.  "small  cash"], 
being  slightly  smaller  than  the  chih-chien,  or  authorized  [standard]  cash  (ta-chien  [lit. 
"large  cash"]),  made  by  the  government  at  various  times.  On  the  other  hand  the  chih- 
chien  are  of  two  kinds,  the  larger  pieces  being  worth  20  wen  and  the  smaller  pieces 
worth  10  wen;  50  pieces  of  the  larger  kind  or  100  pieces  of  the  smaller  kind  (tied 
together  by  a cord  passed  through  the  square  hole)  are  known  as  1 tiao,  worth  1,000 
wen.  The  exchange  quotations  for  these  cash  are  fixed  by  the  Chien-yeh  Kung-So 
(Association  of  Exchange  Houses);  sometimes  1 tael  [Chinese  ounce  of  about  37.5 
grams  silver]  being  exchanged  for  1,200  wen,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  1,800  wen. 
[Note:  the  word  wen  normally  serves  as  a "measure  word"  for  one  copper  cash,  so 
I am  at  a loss  to  explain  how  one  copper  cash  coin  can  be  worth  20  wen.] 


A heavy  load  - 250  strings  of  cash  = about  $50.00! 
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Tientsin  [today  Tianjin].  Money.  (6)  Copper  Coins.  The  1 cent  copper  coins  (1  fen 
copper  piece  =10  chih-chien,  or  old  copper  cash)  are  exchanged  for  small  silver 
pieces  at  the  rate  of  108  coppers  for  ten  10-cent  pieces. 

Chefoo  [today  Yantai].  The  currency  circulating  in  Chefoo  comprises:  ...(5)  Copper 
cash  (called  Chih-chien),  thin  round  pieces  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle  (value 
1/10  cent.. ..(7)  Copper  cash  notes  of  Chien-piao  [lit.  "cash  note"],  issued  by  the 
native  banks  of  old  style,  convertible  into  one  or  several  tiao  of  cash.  (The  tiao 
contains  about  50  pieces  of  copper  cash,  tied  together  by  passing  a cord  through  the 
square  hole.) 

Hankow  [today  Wuhan,  an  amalgamation  of  the  triple  cities  of  Hankou  (Hankow), 
Wu-chang,  and  Hanyang].  Currency.  ...Paper  money  is  also  current  [including]  the 
copper-cash  notes  (convertible  into  1,000  tung-chien  [copper-cash]),  issued  by  the 
Hupeh  (Hubei)  Kwan-chien-chu  [official  cash  mint]  (a  mint  making  copper  cash) 
...There  are  also  in  circulation... copper  cash  (tung-chien),  worth  1/10  cent,  issued  by 
the  Tung-chien-chu  [copper  cash  mint]  in  Wu-chang. 

Nanking  [today  Nanjing].  Currency.  The  small  copper  cash  known  as  tung-chien, 
with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  are  old  native  coins  (among  them  being  found  some 
privately  coined,  which,  however,  circulate  on  a par  with  those  issued  by  Government 
mints). 

Soochow  [today  Suzhou].  Currency.  ...old  copper  cash  known  as  Tong-ti,  a thin 
round  piece  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle  (1  tong-ko  [copper  cent]  = 20  tong-ti). 

Shanghai.  Money.  Shanghai  currency  comprises  the  old  Chinese  copper  cash.. .[etc.] 

Hangchow  [today  Hangzhou].  Currency  in  general  use  in  Hangchow  consists  of 
Mexican  dollars  (or  Ying-yang  [lit.  "Eagle  Foreign",  specifically  the  Mexican  silver 
dollar]),  silver  dollars  (or  Ta-yang  [lit.  "Big  Foreign"]),  and  smaller  silver  coins  (or 
Hsiao-yang  [lit.  "Small  Foreign],  20  cent  and  10  cent  pieces)  minted  at  Hu-Peh  and 
Kiang-nan  (Nanking)  mints,  one  cent  coppers,  and  square-perforated  copper  pieces. 
All  these  coins  vary  in  value  according  to  the  exchange  fluctuations  in  Shanghai. 

Foochow  [today  Fuzhou].  Currency.  Money  current  in  Foo-Chow  comprises... small 
copper  cash  (1/10  cent),  generally  from  private  mints,  [which]  are  of  very  poor 
quality,  though  extensively  used  in  small  dealings. 

Amoy  [today  Xiamen].  Money.  The  currency  in  Amoy  consists  of. ..old  copper  cash 
(1/10  of  the  copper  cent),  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  [which]  are  extensively 
used  in  petty,  every  day  transactions. 

Swatow  [today  Shantou].  Money.  The  currency  in  use  in  Swatow  consists  of 
[various  coins  and  notes].  Besides  these,  there  is  the  tael,  which  exists  as  a standard 
of  currency,  but  never  in  a tangible  shape.. ..Copper  coins. ...There  are  also  old  small 
cash  pieces,  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  worth  about  1/10  of  the  copper  cent. 
These  are  used  in  purchasing  fish,  vegetables,  and  other  daily  necessaries.  The  rate 
of  exchange  of  copper  cents,  as  against  smaller  silver  coins  or  old  small  cash  pieces, 
varies  according  to  the  demand  in  the  market. 

Canton  [today  Guangzhou].  Currency.. ..Copper  coins,  consisting  of  1 cent  pieces  and 
old  copper  cash  (wen-chien)  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  valued  at  1/10  cent. 
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Other  cities  are  discussed  in  the  Guide,  but  cash  coins  are  not  mentioned  as  being 
circulated  in  them.  There  are  extensive  discussions  for  all  cities  of  the  struck  silver 
and  copper  coinage,  banknotes  of  many  kinds,  and  silver  sycee  (ingots,  lumps)  still 
being  used  when  the  Guide  was  published,  in  addition  to  foreign  coins  and  banknotes 
in  those  cities  where  they  circulated. 

In  the  foregoing  account  Chinese  words  are  transliterated  in  the  Wade-Giles  system. 
Today  on  the  Chinese  mainland  the  official  transliteration  system,  promulgated  in  the 
mid-1950s  by  the  government,  is  the  piny  in  spelling.  For  those  interested,  here  are 
conversions  of  most  of  the  terms  used  above,  in  order  of  appearance: 


tung-chien  = tongqian 
chih-chien  = zhiqian 
hsiao-chien  = xiaoqian 
ta-chien  = daqian 
wen  = wen 
tiao  = diao 
fen  = fen 

chien-piao  = qianpiao 
kwan-chien-chu  = guanqian  ju 


Tung-chien-chu  = tongqian  ju 
Tong-ti  - tongdi  (?) 

Tong-ko  - tongge  (?) 
Ying-yang  = yingyang 
Ta-yang  = dayang 
Hsiao-yang  = xiaoyang 
tael  = liang 
wen-chien  = wenqian 


ST.  SYMPHORIAN 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Rarely  has  a tale  of  martyrdom  been  told 
more  succinctly  than  it  is  on  the  small 
bronze  French  medal  shown  here  VA 
times  actual  size,  and  which  is  perhaps 
of  early  to  mid  19th  century  date.  The 
obverse  shows  St.  Symphorian  (his  name 
is  spelt  Symphorien  in  France),  kneeling 
in  prayer,  his  head  still  on  his  shoulders, 
but  with  a sword-wielding  soldier  in  the 
background  threatening  to  change  all 
that.  The  reverse  shows  the  saint 
standing,  with  his  now  detached  head  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a palm  of  martyrdom  in  his  left  hand.  The  obverse  legend  reads 
S. SYMPHORIEN  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  (=  St.  Symphorian,  pray  for  us);  the  reverse, 
S. SYMPHORIEN  PROTEGEZ  NOUS  (=  St.  Symphorian,  protect  us). 

St.  Symphorian  was  the  young  son  of  a noble  Christian  family  in  Autun  where,  in 
about  AD  180,  he  was  martyred  for  his  beliefs  precisely  as  depicted  on  this  little 
medal.  The  events  which  led  up  to  his  martyrdom  are  of  some  interest,  for  his  end 
was  initiated  by  his  refusal  to  reverence  an  image  of  the  goddess  Cybele  as,  mounted 
on  a chariot,  it  was  wheeled  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Autun  in  celebration 
of  her  annual  feast  day.  What  particularly  intrigues  me  about  this,  of  course,  is  the 
striking  resemblance  between  that  procession  in  ancient  Autun  and  the  numerous 
processions  of  float-borne  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  I have  seen  over  the  years 
in  modern  Spain.  The  phrase  "old  habits  die  hard"  comes  to  mind.... 
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THE  MADONNA  OF  MONTENERO 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  late  19th  or  early  20th  century  silver  medal  shown  here  VA  times  actual  size  is, 
as  its  reverse  tells  us,  RICORDO  DEL  SANTUARIO  DI  MONTENERO  - a Souvenir 
of  the  Sanctuary  of  Montenero.  The  obverse  depicts  a Virgin  and  Child  with  the 
legend  MADONNA  DI  MONTENERO  PREGATE  PER  NOI  - Madonna  of 
Montenero,  pray  for  us. 


Montenero  is  near  Livorno  (Leghorn)  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  its  Madonna 
is  a miracle-working  painting  with  a good  story  attached  to  it. 

In  1345  a poor  crippled  shepherd  was  tending  his  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Montenero 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a very  bright  light.  The  shepherd,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  went  to  investigate  and  found  nestling  within  the  light,  the  painting 
depicted  on  the  medal.  Whisps  of  ethereal  cloud  floated  around  the  picture,  it  is  said, 
and  a heavenly  perfume  filled  the  air.  Understandably  the  shepherd  could  only  stand 
and  stare,  until  a disembodied  voice  told  him  to  pick  up  the  painting  and  take  it  to 
the  top  of  the  nearby  mountain.  Naturally  he  pointed  out  that  being  crippled  he 
wasn’t  the  ideal  choice  for  such  a task,  but  the  heavenly  voice  assured  him  that  all 
would  be  well,  as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  painting  became  supematurally  heavy,  forcing  the  shepherd  to  put  it 
down,  and  indicating  that  this  was  to  be  its  new  home.  The  shepherd,  meanwhile, 
found  his  crippled  leg  healed,  and  he  ran  back  down  the  mountainside,  waving  his 
crutch  in  the  air.  Having  told  the  local  priests  of  these  events,  a deputation  headed 
up  the  mountainside  to  investigate,  and  in  due  course  a chapel  was  built  over  the 
painting’s  chosen  site.  News  of  the  shepherd’s  miraculous  cure  soon  spread,  of 
course,  and  Montenero  became  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  others  hoping  for  similarly 
miraculous  cures.  (Incidentally,  another  chapel  was  also  built  later  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  shepherd  first  saw  the  picture.) 

The  painting  is  in  most  respects  a routine  portrayal  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  but  it  is 
unusual  in  one  respect:  a bird  perches  on  the  Virgin’s  right  arm,  its  legs  bound  by 
a golden  cord  the  other  end  of  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  (The 
bird  is  just  about  visible  on  the  medal.)  Exactly  what  this  symbolises  is  wide  open 
to  debate  as,  incidentally,  are  the  overly  prominent  ears  of  both  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
faithful  claiming  that  they  indicate  an  eagerness  to  listen  to  appeals  for  help,  the  less 
faithful  that  the  artist  was  just  plain  bad  at  ears. 
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Of  the  many  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  painting,  one  example  will 
suffice.  In  1750  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  on  his  way  to  Pisa  when  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  travelling  was  beset  by  a terrible  storm  which  threatened  to  capsize  it. 
Realising  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Montenero,  the  saint  prayed  to  the  Virgin  for 
help  and  - lo!  - a great  flash  of  lightning  revealed  that  the  ship  was  actually  being 
guided  by  unseen  forces  towards  the  safety  of  calmer  water.... 


Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady  (1993),  p.  161-167. 
******************************************************************** 

THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JOSEPH  (REVISITED) 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


JESUS  MARIA  & JOSEF  / BESCHUTZE  UNS  (=  Sacred  Hearts  (of)  Jesus,  Mary 
& Joseph  / protect  us).  The  reverse  neatly  parallels  the  obverse,  showing  the  Holy 
Family  in  Sacred  Heart  form.  The  Heart  of  Mary  is  on  the  left,  transfixed  by  a sword 
as  usual,  with  an  M for  Mary  above,  out  of  which  grow  lilies,  symbolic  of  purity. 
The  Heart  of  Jesus  is  in  the  centre,  with  an  H and  Cross  above  (a  short-form  Christian 
IHS  monogram).  Above  them  are  the  Crown  of  Thoms  and  the  three  Nails  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  Heart  of  Joseph  is  on  the  right,  with  a J for  Joseph  above,  out  of 
which,  again,  grow  lilies  indicative  of  purity.  The  reverse  legend  reads  HL.  HERZEN 
JESUS  MARIA  & JOSEF  ALLZEIT  ALLES  EUCH  ZU  BITTEN  ZU  LEEBEN  & ZU 
EHREN.  The  sentence  structure  here  is  peculiar,  possibly  because  it  is  part  of  a 
quotation  the  last  bit  of  which  has  been  omitted  for  reasons  of  space.  If  so,  I’m 
afraid  I don’t  know  where  the  quotation  comes  from.  But  whatever,  the  legend 
translates  literally  as,  "Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus,  Mary  & Joseph,  always  everything  you 
to  plead,  to  love  and  to  honour."  One  can  juggle  with  that  in  various  ways,  but  the 
gist  of  it  seems  to  be  that  in  all  things  the  wearer  of  the  medal  has  recourse  to  the 
Holy  Family  in  prayer,  and  that  he/she  will  love  them  and  honour  them  always. 


Source. 


Medals  depicting  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Joseph  are  not  very 
common.  In  an  earlier  article 
("On  Sacred  Hearts"  in  NI 
Bulletin , July  2001,  p.197-8  & 
Fig.  11)  I explained  why  and 
described  a (probably)  French 
example.  The  bronze  medal 
pictured  here  IVi  times  actual 
size  is  a German  one.  The 
obverse  depicts  the  Holy  Family 
- Mary  (left),  the  Child  Jesus 
(centre)  and  Joseph  (right)  - with 
legend  HEILIGSTE  HERZEN 
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BOTSWANA  5 THEBE  SUBTYPES 
Paul  Baker 

The  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  lists  the  following  types  of  the  5 Thebe  of 
Botswana. 


KM-4  (1976-1989,  not  every  year),  Bronze,  Reeded  Edge. 


KM-4a.l  (1991),  Bronze-Clad-Steel  (could  be  Copper-Plated-Steel), 
Plain  Edge. 


KM-4a.2  (1996),  Bronze-Clad  Steel,  Reeded  Edge. 

The  1996  (KM-4a.2)  is  as  the  1991  (KM-4a.l)  but  has  a reeded  edge  and  most 
importantly  a modified  design  on  both  sides.  The  design  modification  is  such  that  on 
the  obverse,  the  coat  of  arms  has  the  circles  on  the  three  gears  filled  in,  the  date  is 
larger  than  usual  and  the  other  legends  and  devices  are  a little  different.  On  the 
reverse  of  these  1996  coins  the  "leaf  on  the  branch  is  further  from  the  bird’s  tail  than 
previously  and  the  legends  are  thicker/larger. 

It  could  well  be  that  a different  mint  has  made  the  1996  pieces  than  made  the  earlier 
dates  - that  is  of  course  not  yet  proven.  I know  of  no  other  1996  dated  circulation 
coins  for  Botswana  except  these  5 Thebe  coins  and  I have  seen  several  pieces. 

1998  saw  the  introduction  of  5 and  25  Thebe  coins  in  reduced  sizes  and  with  seven 
round  sides  plus  10  and  50  Thebe  coins  in  reduced  size.  So  very  likely  the  1996 
dated  5 Thebe  coin  will  be  a bit  of  an  odd  one  out.  (The  1 Thebe  has  been 
demonetised.)  A 1999  date  of  the  25  Thebe  (type  of  1998)  is  now  known  - so  there 
could  easily  be  1999  dated  pieces  of  a few  more  of  the  newer  types  - namely  5,  10 
and  50  Thebe. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL  and  the  NEW  WORLD 
By  Chester  L.  Krause,  Clifford  Mishler,  senior  editor  Colin  R Bruce  II.  Softbound, 
648  pages,  profusely  illustrated  throughout  with  black  & white  photos.  ISBN:  0- 
87349-325-7.  Published  in  2002  by  Krause  Publications,  700  E.  State  Street,  lola, 
WI  54990-0001.  Telephone:  715-445-2214.  Internet  www.krause.com.  Available 
for  US$55  postpaid  to  a US  destination  from  Daniel  Frank  Sedwick,  P.O.  Box 
1964,  Winter  Park,  FL  32790,  tel:  (407)  975-3325  fax:  (407)  975-3327  internet 
info@sedwickcoins.  com 

This  latest  volume  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  is  long  awaited  by 
collectors  of  Latin  American  coins.  It  covers  coinage  from  the  mother  countries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  well  as  the  following  related  entities:  Argentina,  Azores, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic  / Santo 
Domingo,  Central  American  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Madeira  Islands,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Puerto  Rico, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

The  book  is  8-1/2  inches  by  1 1 inches,  with  the  pages  laid  out  in  two  columns.  The 
column  width  allows  space  for  side  by  side  photos  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of 
the  coin.  The  description  includes:  denomination,  catalog  number,  weight  in  grams, 
metallic  composition,  fineness  (purity  of  metal),  a brief  description  of  the  design, 
date,  mintage  if  known  and  pricing  in  up  to  seven  states  of  preservation  and  for  proof 
issues.  Some  tokens,  medals,  patterns  and  trial  strikes  are  also  included.  Most  issues 
have  a photograph  to  aid  identification.  The  Krause  sales  catalog  of  books  says  there 
are  over  10,000  photos,  which  I did  not  count.  Even  so,  some  of  the  early  issues,  such 
as  1 6th  century  Peru,  are  not  illustrated  and  the  volume  would  benefit  from  inclusion 
of  even  more  photos.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  are  three  introductory 
essays:  Colonial  Coinage  of  Spanish  America  by  Daniel  Frank  Sedwick,  The  Latin 
American  Republics  in  the  Wake  of  the  Wars  of  Independence  by  David  B.  Fiero  and 
The  Need for  Numismatic  Research  by  Roberto  Jovel. 

Currently,  there  are  two  leading  guides  to  Spanish  / Spanish  colonial  coins. 
Numismatica  Espahola  by  F.  Calicd,  X.  Calico  y J.  Trigo,  out  of  Barcelona  and  Las 
Monedas  Espaholas,  by  Adolfo,  Clemente  y Juan  Cayon  out  of  Madrid.  The  former 
work  covers  from  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Elizabeth  up  to 
the  date  of  publication  1998.  The  latter  work  covers  from  411  A.D.  to  date  of 
publication  1998.  Both  of  these  excellent  works  are  standards  in  the  numismatic 
arena,  printed  on  glossy  paper,  illustrated  with  black  and  white  photos  and  are 
hardbound.  But  their  focus  is  Spain,  and  rightly  so,  as  their  titles  imply,  the  coverage 
of  Latin  American  coins  ends  with  each  country’s  independence. 

What  the  new  Krause  volume  brings  to  the  table  is  focus  on  Latin  America  coverage, 
including  independent  governments  as  well  as  the  colonial  issues.  The  Krause  book  is 
in  English,  whereas  the  two  books  mentioned  above  are  in  Spanish,  and  the 
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valuations  are  in  US$  instead  of  pesetas  or  euros.  I would  prefer  that  Krause  rename 
their  volume  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Spanish  works  mentioned  above.  How  about, 
Coins  of  Latin  America  and  the  Homelands,  from  the  Age  of  Discovery  to  19601 

The  focus  on  Latin  America  in  this  volume  permits  the  general  world  numismatist  to 
get  a handle  on  how  these  coinages  are  interrelated.  For  the  collector  of  Latin 
American  coins,  it  combines  all  countries  and  eras  into  one  handy  reference.  For  the 
specialist  it  is  a handy  reference  and  while  he  may  take  exception  to  some  entries,  he 
will  discover  that  overall  the  work  is  quite  accurate. 

The  coinage  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies  is  intimately  related  to  the  mother 
country  Spain  as  the  king  authorized  the  production  of  coinage  throughout  the  empire 
and  the  coins  were  accepted  in  both  the  New  world  and  the  Old.  In  general  the  work 
covers  the  time  frame  1600  - 1960,  but  happily,  for  each  new  world  country  is 
covered  from  the  very  first  issues  of  each  individual  mint,  for  example  1536  for 
Mexico.  It  lists  coins  as  early  as  1497-1504  struck  in  Spain  for  use  in  Santo 
Domingo,  this  area  is  well  covered.  The  coverage  for  peninsular  (Europe)  coins  starts, 
with  Philip  III  who  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1598. 

Krause  lists  the  contributors  on  the  acknowledgment  page,  but  the  real  strength  is  in 
the  additional  information  on  cobs  and  milled  coins  of  the  colonial  era.  Three  leading 
professional  specialists  are  recognized  for  their  exceptional  efforts  on  this  new  work, 
in  alphabetical  order:  Mike  Dunigan,  Rick  Ponterio  and  Daniel  Frank  Sedwick.  I am 
confident  that  these  experts  provided  Krause  with  the  latest  information  as  in  my  area 
of  interest,  Colombia,  I find  two  coins  listed  that  were  discovered  only  last  year. 

The  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL  and  the  NEW  WORLD 
is  a welcome  addition  to  the  collector’s  library. 


Reviewed  by  Herman  Blanton 


******************************************************************** 

MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


John  W.  Vaughn,  2808  Kimberlea  Drive,  Muskogee,  OK  74403:  Thank  you 
Allen  Luedeking  for  helping  me  get  the  books  on  Colombian  coins  form  Jorge  Emilio 
Restrepo. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  member  notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  good  results.  For  information  on 
the  rules,  see  page  1 12  of  the  April  2001  issue  or  write  to  the  editor.  Preference  will 
be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is  filled  in  a single  month. 


1 . Research  Notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 
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3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 


